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INEFFECTUAL PRAYERS. 


BY REV. R. ELLIS. 


“Go search this thing; 
Tumble thy breast, and turn thy book: 
If thou hadst lost a glove or ring, 
Wouldst thou not look ?” 
The Method: Herbert. 


Wuarever redeeming excellencies may characterize our 
age, it must nevertheless be admitted. that the reality and 
blessedness of spiritual communion are very inadequately 
recognized. Faith in Prayer, properly so called, is hesitating 
and feeble. When friends speak, each to the other, with 
some freedom, of doubts and difficulties, the question, “ Why 
pray ?”’ is soon proposed. ‘The matter, as a perplexed subject, 
lies very near the hearts of many persons, 

Now we are well aware that no amount of exposition, in- 
struction or argument can make prayer a blessed reality to 
the prayerless. The eye must be open, or all talk of color is 
idle ; yet for those who truly desire to be devout, there may 
be some advantage in an attempt to resolve a difficulty which 
has pressed with great weight upon not a few minds. 

This difficulty may be thus stated :—The sun shines and 
the rain falls upon the prayerless. Their fields are green, their 
hills are clothed with flocks, their valleys are covered with 
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corn. Their children grow up about them in strength and 
loveliness. Nature, in her beautiful order, smiles upon them, 
and they go to their graves ina good old age. Unsought, 
the gifts of Heaven are showered down in rich profusion. 
Others there are, who ask and receive not. Want and sorrow 
are their portion. They are even inwardly disquieted. The 
Heavens are closed against them. They earnestly pray, but 
the thing desired is not granted, 

« Hence an opinion, which wants not many adherents, that 
our worship should be the expression of gratitude, not the 
voice of entreaty. Let God do for us, as seems good to Him. 
Let us not intermeddle, with our requests. Let us give thanks 
without prayer. 

It is plain enough, that the Wisdom from above, by which 
the Christian seeks to guide his thoughts, teaches a doctrine 
of prayer wholly opposed to this opinion. Moreover even our 
own reason can show that this opinion is hasty and unfound- 
ed, likely to destroy such spirituality as we have, and to check 
all further attainment. Our Saviour teaches us to pray, to 
ask. He reveals to the human soul a present Father. It is 
not easy to say to what extent He authorizes prayer for tem- 
poral blessings, because there is some indefiniteness in the 
petition, “give us this day our daily bread.” It is a perplex- 
ing fact that the Greek word in our Gospels rendered in our 
translation by “daily,” is found in no other Greek author, 
and seems to have been invented by the Evangelists to repre- 
sent the Jewish expression used by the Saviour. It may 
mean not “ daily,’’ but “ true, genuine, substantial,” and then 
the petition would be “ give us. this day the true bread,” that 
is, “the bread which cometh down from Heaven.” There 
seems however to be good reason for understanding the phrase 
both in a material and spiritual sense; and whilst in the other 
teachings of Jesus and in his example, generally, prayer for 
temporal good is not made prominent, still it is not left out 
or discountenanced. And in many places to which it is un- 
necessary to refer, we are taught to pray for spiritual benefits. 
According to the Scriptural view of prayer, if we ask and 
receive not, it is not because it is vain to petition, but because 
we ask amiss. A few considerations may aid in doing justice 
to this Scriptural view. 
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1. It must often, very often, happen, that we ask, through 

ignorance, what God in His wisdom must needs deny; and 
the fact that our request is not granted, proves not the ineflica- 
cy of prayer in general, but the folly of the particular petition, 
and the short-sightedness of him who prays. Especially will 
this be the case, when we ask for temporal. blessings, for 
prosperity and the life of friends. What thoughtful man would 
dare to utter any petition without adding, “ Thy will, not 
mine, be done”? Who would be willing to take into his 
hands the disposal of events, and become a Providence unto 
himself and his brethren? It is not enough, indeed it is 
nothing, to realize that health and strength and the society 
of one’s friends are appointed in love; he is without faith, 
who does not realize that for our world, and under our circum- 
stances, losses, trials, poverty, sickness, and bereavements are 
ordered in wisdom and goodness. When, for example, we 
ask of God the restoration of a friend to health, and. the 
prayer is denied, this does not happen because the Deity has 
bound himself to a certain order and cannot depart from it 
though He would, but because it is better, every thing con- 
sidered, that our friend should die, — better, though, for the 
time, we should be plunged into unutterable sadness: — for 
sadness is not the worst, but may be the best thing in our 
world. How often do children ask of their fathers on the 
earth, what it would be the extreme of folly to grant. To 
the child, the refusal is inexplicable. T’o him the thing 
sought seems wholly good. So is it with many of our prayers 
to God. 

2. Why then pray at all for temporal blessings? Why 
ask, save fora mind grateful, contented and resigned? For 
two reasons. It is good to ask, even though we may not re- 
ceive, that we may keep alive our faith in a God to whom we 
are ever present, to whom our wants are ever known, and who 
is bound by no law save that of Eternal Truth. That we 
are directed by a wisdom which cannot err, to offer the prayer 
of faith, in sickness, and in the prospect of bereavement, in 
any adversity, is conclusive proof that they are in error, who 
substitute a fixed, unalterable order of nature for the present 
operation of a present God. If the course of events does not 
depend upon the will of One who encompasseth and worketh 
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with us to-day, to pray would be as idle as to express a wish 
that what happened yesterday, might not happen yesterday. 
It is wise to supplicate, because we can never predict what 
God will do. All prophecies concerning natural events are 
subject to the condition, “if He so wills.” That which He 
pleaseth He will accomplish, though what we call (fitly 
enough for ordinary purposes) the order of nature, should be 
completely reversed. It is good then to ask, were it only that 
we may be reminded, that whatever shall befall, He will be 
in it. What a wide difference is there between faith in a 
present Deity, ordering and sustaining our lives, and faith in 
an order of nature, in the main excellent. And again, it is 
wise to ask for temporal good, because if our prayer is denied, 
we may more confidently than ever give another direction to 
our desires ; we have had, as it were the final evidence, that 
what has happened to us ought to have happened. We have 
done what we could ; we have confidently and humbly sought 
the aid of Heaven, and still what we account a blessing is 
refused ; then we may be sure that our happiness lies in quite 
another direction, and we may make it our great care to con- 
form ourselves to the declared will of Heaven. 

On the whole, it surely gives us a better and more lively 
idea of the Being of God, to find it revealed in His Word, 
that in some way the course of human events may be affected 
by our requests, humbly proffered to Him. Many of our peti- 
tions are foolish enough; we must not add the folly of fan- 
cying that our Father does not hear, or does not love, or can- 
not grant, because they are denied. As men advance in the 
Christian life, their experience of prayers denied becomes 
more and more limited ; they ask more wisely :—and if they 
are sometimes refused, to no explanation are they less likely to 
recur, than to that idea of a General Providence which ex- 
cludes the thought of a living, present God. 

3. But requests for spiritual blessings are generally regarded 
as wise, yet we know that even these are sometimes denied. 
Can we say that they pray amiss, who with aching, perplexed, 
dark souls, cry out for light, beseeching Heaven’s guidance 
into the truth? Can we say that they pray amiss, who cry 
out for the peace of God, amidst the distractions, cares and 
sorrows of earth? But we know that the best of men have 
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prayed sometimes to the God of Truth, and the Author of 
Peace, and yet have gained no answer. Why isthis? Be- 
cause the best of men often proffer unwise petitions ; the best 
of men are sometimes impatient, and it is a selfish impatience 
sometimes which.craves light and peace. The way to these 
blessings lies through faith and obedience and unwearied 
search, yet they are often almost demanded, as outright gifts. 
Why should these highest of all blessings be so freely and 
easily bestowed? Why should we indulge the expectation 
that minds which we have not earnestly sought to enlighten, 
should be at once enlightened by God? If we have neglected 
in past years to nourish the better life of our hearts, ought we 
not to be patient in our sadness, and to wait quiet and resign- 
ed until we are prepared for peace? Many persons lose their 
faith in the efficacy of prayer by expecting too much from it, 
even when it is directed to spiritual good. Are spiritual 
blessings less valuable than other blessings‘ Ought not con- 
ditions to be insisted upon, when they are desired ? 

Take a case not quite so favorable, but very common, 
Here is one who has never turned the strength of his soul to 
the earnest study of the Word, never with sweat of the brain 
has he grappled with great questions concerning Life and Duty, 
God’s Gifts, Laws, Judgments, and Mercies ; he can take hours 
from slumber to mature worldly schemes, but he cannot wake 
to hold converse with great truths, to seek for them as for 
hidden treasure ; yet he thinks it strange that prayers for light 
are not upon the instant granted, that the Heavens are closed, 
and the sweet face of Truth veiled against him. But does 
he not virtually pray, ‘‘ Lord, relieve me without effort of my 
own from this painful state of uncertainty”? Does he not 
pray amiss? Can God grant such a prayer? 

Here is another who has fed his soul upon husks during a 
long life, and because he has had no change, has forgotten 
God. His heart is a stranger to the things which are above, 
and the hopes of the saints have not been his delight. Truth 
has never been to him a beautiful reality, quick and powerful 
and substantial. When this world shall fail such an one, has 
he any right to expect that God, through his spirit, will re- 
ceive him at once into heavenly habitations, merely for the 
asking? It is not strange that God sometimes withholds his 
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best gifts, even from those who ask them in prayer. It is a 
part of His wise plan, that we shall be compelled through 
much spiritua] tribulation to make a vigorous use of our spir- 
itual faculties. When we pray even for light and peace, we 
have in mind our own comfort, we have before us an object 
of desire, —the blessings which flow into the heart from 
truth and righteousness, the happiness which they produce, 
rather than truth and righteousness in themselves regarded. 
4. But here it would seem, inefficacy should cease. When 
we ask no longer to be made happy even as spiritual beings, 
but only to be made better, we are ready to say that the 
prayer must needs be granted. And we must not be too con- 
fident even here. For what even now do we ask? We pray 
that through an, increase of our love of God, we may more 
easily renounce every thing which is not in accordance with 
His will, in other words, we crave a zeal, an earnestness, an 
enthusiasm, that will make our sacrifices lighter, our cross less 
painful and burdensome. Now this perhaps it may not be 
wise to grant. Perhaps what we most need, is the willing- 
ness to make sacrifices; and God may hear our prayers, yet 
account it wise to leave us for a time to fight our own battle. 
Hardly, however, shall we have arisen to meet the duty and 
take up the burden, before the blessed answer will be given. 
5. What prayers then, will surely be granted? The an- 
swer is, Wise requests, earnestly proffered. In things which 
relate to this life, the desire may be earnest but the petition 
unwise ; in the things that concern the soul, the request may 
be wise, but the desire inadequate. He does not pray amiss, 
who utters before God the earnest desire of his heart, that he 
may be strengthened for duty, but it must be added, that 
earnestness is willing to do and to bear. We have all met 
with persons who, in presenting their requests, have betrayed 
such indifference that we have not regarded them as asking at 
all. Their words expressed no desire, no hearty wish, no 
meaning of the soul. They almost asked to be refused. A 
refusal was not a refusal. God sees the heart. If the heart 
prays it isa prayer. If we are willing to labor and suffer for 
moral and spiritual improvement, we shall be heard in our 
ery for aid. In such case we may apply the strong language 
of the Saviour, “If he ask for bread, will he give him a stone, 
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if he ask for fish, will he give hima serpent? If ye, then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him?” When a soul is putting forth its whole 
strength in efforts to do the will of Heaven, being animated 
by a sincere desire, then Infinite Love, Wisdom, Justice and 
Truth unite in regarding the occasion as a fitting one for 
the bestowal of Heavenly aid. Such souls have faith in 
prayer. ‘They know and feel that One greater than they 
utters Himself through their lips, and makes their hands un- 
wearied in toil. They ask, and they receive “full measure, 
heaped up, and running over.’”’ They ask according to the 
will of Heaven. They ask, believing that they shall receive. 
They have, therefore to them is given, 

The inefficacy of prayer, then, is to be attributed to hu- 
man ignorance and dulness. Even whilst we ask very im- 
perfectly, we shall receive something for our encouragement, 
but the fulness of the Divine blessing will be granted only 
to him who prays according to the Divine will. 


“ Poor heart, lament, 
For since thy God refuseth still, 
There is some rub, some discontent 
Which cools His will. 


Thy Father could 
Quickly effect what thou dost move; 
For He is Power; and sure He would, 
For He is Love. 


But stay, what’s there ? 
Late when I would have something done, 
I had a motion to forbear, 

Yet I went on. 


And should God’s ear, 
Which needs not man, be tied to those, 
Who hear not Him, but quickly hear 
His utter foes ? 


Then once more pray! 
Down with thy knees, up with thy voice, 
Seek pardon first, and God will say, 
Glad heart, rejoice.” 
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THE HOUSE. 
(Concluded.) 

From that night the old tree was not mentioned between 
the brother and sister. A bright Spring morning came ; the 
long swinging branches had changed their aspect, for as you 
looked up at their graceful tracery against the sky, you could 
discern the swelling leaf-buds on every twig, giving the whole 
tree a rich, reddish-brown hue. Its season of glory was 
coming on. Joseph stood gazing up at the wooden bench 
perched high in a crotch among the branches ; it had been put 
there by poor uncle George when he came home a penitent 
prodigal, and sought innocent pleasures, with an enjoyment 
of their mere innocence which none can know but those who 
have sinned and suffered. Joseph remembered the first time 
he clambered triumphantly to that seat, exulting boyishly 
over the trepidation of his mother, who stood below, quaking 
in the conviction that he would break his neck, but quite 
unable to look away. He remembered his visit to his 
grandfather’s when he came home from his first voyage, and 
sat there smoking among the green leaves and birds’-nests, to 
the utter amazement of an aunt, who, as she sewed at a 
chamber-window, perceived some unaccountable little puffs 
of blue smoke curling out among the boughs! Joseph sighed ; 
and sighed ; he felt old and lonely. 

Presently there appeared coming down the street some men, 
who stopped beneath the tree. Joseph knew them, and their 
business ; before the -first stroke of the axe could reach his 
ear, he had put on his hat and great-coat, and gone to pass 
the day with a cousin who lived a mile off. Hard was it for 
Martha to keep her little scholars at needle and spelling-book 
that day. She could not shut their ears, nor her own, alas! 
against the busy sounds from without, and the little ones were 
almost crazy with excitement at the grand event which made 
her heart ache. She said nothing, showed nothing, but quiet- 
ly did her duty all day long, hearing and feeling everything 
till the final crash. And when Joseph came home at night — 
very cross, it must be owned, —she had more pleasant things 
than usual to tell him. 
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Never had the old House contained a better specimen of the 
rarest, ripest fruit which Christianity produces — Self-forget- 
fulness. 

How changed, how naked the aspect of the unadorned, 
shabby house! Ten years passed away. When it required 
painting and repairing, Joseph and Martha could not afford it, 
and the heirs pronounced it not worth the expense. At last, 
the two came to the sad conclusion that they must yield their 
beloved monopoly and quiet. There was a bustling young 
lawyer now among their nephews, who had charge of this 
portion of the family estate, and he intimated that the land 
would bring something handsome if the house were pulled 
down. So they must pay arent beyond their means, unless 
they would let some of the rooms. Joseph was often sick 
now, and Martha had begun to feel old; her school had dwin- 
dled away, for a lady of busy benevolence had established a 
sort of infant school in the next street, and as to needle-work, 
which Martha taught so thoroughly, it was getting to be over- 
looked among necessary acquirements. It was too “ confining” 
for little girls of six or seven, and they could learn it any 
time, or any how. To the music-stool some of them began 
to be confined however, stretching their little hands to reach 
an octave until the muscles ached. So Martha’s day as a 
teacher had gone by. 

Other tenants under the same roof with them! People in 
no way akin to them dwelling in those rooms! Joseph and 
Martha went all over the house. It was plain that the tidy 
hand of the elderly maiden could no longer keep it as she 
would wish. Flies innumerable buzzed -against the chamber- 
windows, though every corner was draperied with cobwebs: 
the ceilings were all over maps and charts, for there was many 
a leak in the roof; the paper on the walls bulged up and 
sagged down; the floors creaked, the stairs groaned, the win- 
dows would not stay up in summer, nor cease rattling in win- 
ter. The chimneys had smoked ever since a tall block of 
buildings had gone up beside them. 

Some absolutely necessary repairs were made, and then a 
dentist took possession of two rooms, and a dress-maker hired 
another, and a widow with a little boy took a third. 

It was long since the brother and sister had used these apart- 
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ments at all, yet how straitened and confined they now felt! 
there was a perpetual consciousness of the intrusion, of the 
fact that strangers lived in their house. 

Joseph had grown nervous as well as bilious, and his com- 
plaints were not improved when he gave up his usual exercise, 
and sat all day long in his grandfather’s arm-chair, listening to 
every sound with a peevish murmuring. It was true, that a 
cry or groan did sometimes issue from the dentist’s domain 
which might excuse the old man for writhing in his chair, and 
justify the tender-hearted Martha for shutting the door hastily. 
And then the widow’s little boy did thunder up and down 
stairs with that prodigious noise which nothing but the first 
pair of boots ever makes! And the widow herself was fussy 
and talkative, and very much inclined to be “ sociable,” with 
that sort of sociability which in Martha’s opinion involved the 
waste of much time. Then she had the unfortunate “ privi- 
lege in the kitchen,” which in humble life so often taxes the 
mutual spirit of accommodation in a way that those can little 
imagine who have always enjoyed the unappreciated blessing 
of a home to themselves. The little boy with his short, un- 
skilful strokes racked the pump-handle out of order, and. on 
washing-days the widow hung various white little garments 
on Martha’s scraggly old currant-bushes, two or three of which 
were still cherished in the small yard left behind the house. 
Patient was Martha through all manner of annoyances, and so 
kind that the widow hardly missed the familiar manner which 
Martha’s native dignity and honesty would not let her assume. 
And so, several years more passed on. 

It was a sad bereavement when, in the hot days of August, 
Joseph’s latent bilious disease assumed a decided form, and he 
was taken from the lonely woman. Her own sweetness had 
long disarmed his irritability of all power to make her unhap- 
py; and in his last hours he too was affectionate and grateful. 
Then he felt how lovely had been her forbearance, how wise- 
ly she had understood the allowance to be made for his tem- 
perament and for the secret wearing of his undeveloped dis- 
ease; then she could make him comprehend that perpetual 
reference of all things to a good God, which had been her 
support, and had moulded her character. In the same room 
in which the good old James Wilson had found his wife palsy- 
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stricken, and in which he had breathed his last —a drearier 
looking apartment now —did their descendant expire; but 
the Peace of Christ had not yet forgotten to visit the death- 
beds of that prayer-hallowed abode. The last earthly sounds 
which reached the senses of the dying man were comforting 
words of Jesus, read by his solitary watcher, his pious, devo- 
ted sister; ‘“ Father, I will that they also, whom thou hast 
given me, be with me where I am.” 

It could not be that Martha should be unconscious of the 
loneliness that now fell around her like a shadow. ‘The fret- 
fulness, to soothe which had been a part of her daily life, 
was hushed, and a part of her daily life seemed taken away. 
It had never occurred to her that Joseph made much work for 
a woman, yet it seemed now as if she had nothing to do, not 
even in household cares. She had not the false sentiment 
which hoards as relics all which belonged to the dead, but 
might benefit the living ; so she soon gave to the needy those 
well-saved garments. her brother would need no more; and 
then looked about her to see in what form daily duty would 
now present itself. 

If the House was changed, so too was the neighborhood. 
In one or two old houses still lived a few people who felt an 
interest about her, but a new, young, busy, driving generation 
were bustling around, and the place was too thickly settled 
now to admit of acquaintance merely for neighborhood’s sake. 
She knew few of those who daily passed her window ; and 
few knew anything of the neat, placid-looking, aged woman 
whom they saw coming out of the shabby old house at the 
corner. 

Paler and thinner grew the young dress-maker up stairs, 
and Martha saw it. She saw too how unfrequented was her 
apartment, and she went into that which had once been her 
own sleeping-room, with questions on her lips which were 
freely answered, because they came from sympathy, not curi- 
osity. There are few sufferers who cannot discriminate be- 
tween these. 

Lucy Miller had left an old mother, and a lame brother, 
and two young ‘sisters in the country; she had learned her 
trade: with a fashionable dress-maker, and had “set up for 
herself,” with only the barest chance of success, she was so 
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little known and so retiring. When work came in, she 
worked well and faithfully ; but it did not come as she had 
hoped, and she charged so little, that her profits could not 
support her, still less aid her poor relatives in the country. 
Wearily passed the waiting honrs ; she grew nervous, as she 
listened to the frequent raps at the common door. hoping to 
hear a footstep mount the creaking stairs and pause at her's. 
She was glad when the dentist, whose art was in such con- 
stant demand, procured a bell for himself, and put his name 
below the handle. She grew heart-sick, home-sick. 

Martha heard the tale, she did not know how common it 
was. But it cost her one of her rare struggles, not to wish 
herself rich! only at such times and for benevolent purposes 
did the bare thought of such a wish intrude into her content- 
ed mind, and even then her perfect Faith said it was as wrong 
as any other vain wish ; so it departed, rebuked. 

Among the children whom Martha had taught to sew had 
been a bright little girl, loving, and pure-hearted. It was the 
grandchild of one of her cousins, a lineal descendant of old 
James Wilson ; and a strong attachment had sprung up be- 
tween the gentle Emily and her remote relative. Emily’s 
parents were rich, and lived in a distant part of the town now, 
and Emily had grown up and led a gay life. But she found 
time to come often to chat an hour with one whom she had 
loved from the time she learned how to sew patchwork and 
hem pocket handkerchiefs: and she brought fruit from their 
garden to the retired schoolmistress, and jellies, after her 
mother had had a party. The two sat together one after- 
noon over the crackling wood-fire and clean-swept hearth ; 
and Emily asked, as she often did, for stories about the House 
and those that had lived in it, and the neighborhood as it 
once was. “I would rather tell you of those that live in it 
now,” said Martha, and she gave the history of the forlorn, 
unemployed young dressmaker up stairs. ‘J will come and 
have a dress cut tomorrow!” exclaimed the warm-hearted 
girl. 

She came, bringing a simple calico, by her mother’s desire. 
It was promptly finished, to her entire satisfaction. She 
came again with a dress of expensive materials, and a fashion- 
able young friend accompanied her, with a ball dress which 
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Mrs. Somebody “could not possibly make before Tuesday 
night, but it must be done.” And so-Lucy Miller undertook 
it, resolving to sit up all night that it might be done, for it was 
then Saturday evening, and she would not touch it on Sunday, 
and it was to be loaded with trimming. But she did not sit 
up another night; for good Martha kept an eye upon her pro- 
ceedings, and when the dressmaker’s chimney smoked badly 
on Monday, she brought her down stairs to her own -neat 
sitting-room, patiently careless of the unavoidable litter, and 
presently her spectacles were mounted, and her knitting was 
laid aside, the large, venerable worsted needle-book brought 
out, and the busy, experienced fingers were at work. 

From that time Lucy Miller pined no more for want of em- 
ployment. Jaded she sometimes was by the hurry of impa- 
tient customers, who seemed to think it a matter of life and 
death that a particular dress should be done by a particular 
time. But, on the whole, that room of the old House was 
the abode of cheerful, honest Industry: and its inmate and 
the venerable Martha loved each other. The dentist found 
his apartments too shabby, smoky, and uncomfortable for a 
man, whom the unaccountable decay of New England teeth 
supplied with such incessant, profitable occupation. He 
moved away, and was succeeded by another, who was vexed 
because the owners would not repair the chimney, so he went 
too, and the rooms stood empty. 

The widow married, and she and her little boy left the 
house very quiet. Several tenants succeeded, but none would 
remain long. They ‘complained of leaks, and rats, and a 
thousand discomforts. 

Martha saw decay creep visibly, and as it seemed to her 
with surprising rapidity, over the mansion ; but it was because 
no repairs were made, and the House was an incongruity with 
all things around it. Still to her it seemed a good and tenant- 
able abode, though at last none of the many who came to 
examine the apartments would engage them. 

Suddenly, as she mused alone one day, a thought struck 
her. She was seventy-eight that day, and it was a season 
of meditation with her. She perceived why the owners would 
make no repairs; they wanted to pull down the House, and 
sell the land. If it were not for her, they woulddo so. She 
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was an incumbrance. She ought not to beso. It was very, 
very kind in them to consider her feelings, but she ought not 
to permit it. She turned the thing over and overin her mind, 
and it was settled. How she could quit her home at such an 
age, where she should live, how she could bear to live any- 
where else, how she could endure to know that the dear 
House was actually demolished, destroyed, gone from the face 
of the earth!— did not such thoughts come into her mind? 
Yes, they came, and came ; and were sent away. What power 
had thoughts of self over the humble, thorough Christian, even 
though such thoughts assumed the form of true, natural, beau- 
ful sentiment ? 

Emily came to bring her a birth-day gift of a new Bible 
with very large print, and heard all that was on Martha’s mind. 
Her own bright eyes filled with tears as she looked on the 
mild countenance of the speaker; whose face had become al- 
most beautiful in old age, with the impress of a lovely charac- 
ter. The fine silvery hair was parted on an unwrinkled fore- 
head, that had never worn a frown, and though the traces of 
time were on the sunken cheeks and withered hands, the 
calm soul looked out from eyes that had always seen Heaven 
through the things of earth. 

Emily was “ in ‘the world” as people would say, but un- 
spoiled by it. How far her intercourse with a true Christian 
had helped her, none may say; but she had carried many an 
unsuspected influence from that shabby House to her father’s 
elegant mansion ; and she was as guileless as those of whom 
she loved to hear, the first.tenants of the old farmhouse. She 
spoke honestly ; and confessed to Martha, that her own entrea- 
ties had for several years persuaded her father to use all his 
influence with the family in behalf of the forlorn abode ; but 
she feared the land had become so valuable, it must be sold. 
“Then tell them not to feel uncomfortable about it, dear 
child,” exclaimed Martha, with more earnestness than was 
customary with her; ‘thank your good father, and tell him 
I shall do very well, I shall find some comfortable place; I am 
ready to go. Will you, dear? God bless you for what you 
have done; but I should ‘like to spare them the disagreeable 
business of having to ask me to go!” 
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It was all settled. The House was to pass from the de- 
scendants of him who had built it. But it was not to be torn 
down. Aman came, and examined it with a calculating, bus- 
iness eye ; he offered a small sum for it, and engaged to move 
it off at his own expense ; and the land was sold to the enrich- 
ment of the family for a high price. 

In a few months Martha stepped over the well-worn thresh- 
old for the last time, and did not look back. She stumbled 
a little as she got into the carriage of Emily’s father, not from 
infirmity, but with emotions which even she could not whol- 
ly control ; her hand shook as she collected her little precious 
budgets about her, and she was very silent. Emily was al- 
most as still as she, with a holy awe of the pious woman 
whose soul was busy with the Past, wes leaning on a_ present 
God. 

Martha went to pass a few weeks with Emily, while she 
sought a proper boarding place. 

But the very week after she came, Emily took her away on 
a long drive, and when they returned, the apartment was so 
changed! The handsome furniture had disappeared. Her 
own bed, the old arm-chair, the little claw-footed round table, 
the large eight-day clock, black with more than a hundred 
years of age, yet still ticking, whirring and striking with the 
vigor of the good old times in its vitals! all were there, and 
Martha was at home;—and no other home was she ever 
permitted to know. 

The day before had been a strange day at the old House. 
At nine in the morning came the auctioneer, and people 
laughed when the red flag was hung out ; they went tramping 
about the forlorn rooms, making fun of the odd cupboards, and. 
low-studded ceilings; little girls wondered at the crane and 
pot-hooks in the kitchen chimney; little boys rummaged 
with loud ejaculations among the queer things in the garret! 
Hardly any body but Emily’s father bid for the few plain 
articles of old fashioned furniture, and in an hour all was over. 
All the moveables were carted off by noon; the heavy old 
front door stood wide open, and a couple of men pulled down 
the broken fence of the yard, dug up the door-step, and un- 
hinged the shattered blinds. Presently came the oxen, and 
the rollers, and the long iron chains, and the throng of curious 
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gazers. Could old James Wilson have dreamed of this, as he 
stood on the green hill-side, listening to hammer and plane; 
and bearing in the stout new planks that were to floor his 
comfortable house ? 

It was mounted on rollers, the oxen tugged, it moved, it 
went slowly on down the long street that had all grown up 
beneath its windows, filling up the whole width; the sub- 
stantial frame was not racked, for it was of the old fashioned 
well-seasoned timber, and the ridge-pole was once part of a 
noble oak growing in a pasture half a mile off, where now 
stood a church. The House went by that changed spot, in its 
slow progress. It reached a desolate, bleak place on the out- 
skirts of the town. A clayey, yellow bank rose behind it; a 
brick-kiln was in front ; and the House looked more shabby 
and forlorn thanever. ° 

For what purpose was it brought here? In a few days, 
carpenters came, and put sundry appendages into the room 
which had been the “ best” more than a hundred years ago. 
There had sat happy brides, there had little children been ad- 
mitted to play on great family occasions, there had stood the 
coffins of the good, there had the industrious earned their hon- 
est livelihood, there had many changes come and passed, — 
but no Iniquity had defiled the floor, and left a curse upon 
the walls. ; 

Now, the cold-eyed, red-faced man who had bought and 
moved the House stood by, and gave directions to his carpen- 
ters. The spirit of the old James Wilson was not with him; 
for he was impatient, and angry, aud used profane words. It 
was a bar that he was putting into the house, where good 
and peaceful beings had so long lived, and out of scenes of in- 
temperance and vice to be enacted under that roof, did he 
propose to himself wicked gains! 

But it was not to be. The moss-grown roof and weather- 
stained sides of the old building gave shelter only one short 
week to the new tenants—and then, at the dead of night, 
none knew how, among the careless sinners, flames burst from 
the windows, the terrified inhabitants fled for their lives, and 
the pure day-break looked smiling upon the black ruins, and 
seemed to say, “ Destruction is better than pollution.” 

L. J. H. 
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Written on receiving and reading one Saturday “ Philo: An Evangeliad.” 


Tue day was lovely, mild, magnificent, 

One of those days, in this our changeful clime, 

Not, in midwinter, few nor far between, 

And yet like angels’ visits — one of those 

Heart-opening, soul-awakening, heavenly days, 

When the grim monarch of the icy North 

Seems to relent and let the spirits twain, 

Love and her sister Hope, from the soft South, 

Visit awhile the waiting: hearts of men, 

And show bright glimpses of immortal Spring. 

The January thaw was on the earth; 

I wandered forth to breathe the breath of God, 

To see the glory of his conntenance, 

His mild blue eye wide watching o’er the earth. 

It was the Sabbath-day — last of the seven — 

Fit day, methought, for Him to pause and look 

Round on His works, and see that all was good. 

A stillness hung above the welkin, like 

The hush of expectation, even as if 

Angels would come again and dwell with men— 

And lo! they came, the Angel Gabriel, 

With the sweet Triad, Faith and Hope and Love, 

Like sisters, newly waked from a long trance; 

I took them to my home — not unawares 

I entertained these angels, and they seemed 

To me no strangers, yet the things they spake 

Thrilled through my inmost being — took me up 

As by a marvellous euthanasy, 

Into the middle kingdom of the soul, 

And made a day within me like the day 

That reigned in outward nature, drawing Heaven 

Down to the earth and raising Earth to Heaven. 
c. T. B. 
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THE BELIEVER DOING GREATER WORKS THAN 
CHRIST. 


A SERMON, BY REV. R. L. CARPENTER.* 


Joun xiv. 12. Verily, verily, I say unto you; He that believeth on me, the 
works that I do, shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he 
do, because I go unto my Father. 


Yer a little while, and the world would see Christ no more. 
He who was now sitting with his apostles, was about to de- 
part from them. They expected that he would soon conduct 
them to pomp and dominion; but he was going to a more 
glorious throne, and more extensive rule. His departure put 
an end to those worldly hopes ; for how could there be a 
kingdom when their king was gone? but he would not leave 
them desolate, he would come to them, if not in person, at 
least in spirit and in power. They were to believe that an 
intimate union existed between him and God; and, if they 
doubted his assertion, the works he had done in the Father’s 
name were to convince them. That union was now about to 
become yet more close by his ascent into heaven : —in that 
union they were themselves to participate: and, so far from 
the presence of God being less apparent upon earth, after the 
removal of his Son, it was to be more evident than ever. 
The captain of salvation would go; but his associates would 
increase in energy and zeal; and, if they ever doubted, lest, 
when he should leave them, their powers, derived through 
him, should fail, he thus assures them : — “‘ He that believeth 
on me, the works that I do, shall he do also; and greater 
works than these shall he do, because I go unto the Father.” 
When he had gone to the Father, and the apostles after an 
anxious interval, spent in prayer and supplication, received 
that comforter — that spirit of truth— which was to abide 
with them for ever, then these words, which they had misun- 
derstood at the time, revive in their recollections; and they go 
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forth in the name of Jesus, to do greater works than ever 
their Lord had done himself, whilst tarrying among them. 

And here it is proper to inquire in what sense is my text 
true: — What are works? and how can believers do greater 
ones than Christ ? 

It is evident that works often mean miracles: and so our 
Lord says, that they bear witness of him, and that they took 
away all excuse for those who pretended to doubt of his 
authority. ‘These works that I do shall the believer do 
also.” History proves that this was a promise of limited ap- 
plication, which did not extend beyond the first age. Many 
have attempted miraculous cures, but no supernatural gift has 
descended on them at their prayer. But I think experience 
shows that more or less, the second part of the promise is 
applicable to all of us: — ‘Greater works than these shall he 
do, because I go unto the Father.” It is difficult for us to 
imagine one miracle really greater than another. ‘The region 
of the supernatural is, by its very nature, hidden from our 
gaze. Its atmosphere is so fine, that, were we to be placed in 
it, constituted as we are, we should cease to breathe: and as, 
when the air has been exhausted from a vase, the feather and 
the gold forget their respective densities, and fall with equal 
velocity towards the attractive earth ; so through this mighty 
void, as it might seem to our ignorance, these marvels, fresh 
from the hand of God, fall on our attention with an equal 
gravity. There is no comparison between things infinite: 
and with our unaided powers it is just as impossible to give 
sight to a blind man at a word, as to remove a mountain into 
the sea, or feed hungry thousands with a few small loaves. 
And yet, though it would be alike impracticable for us to 
make a moth as an elephant, — the elephant strikes us as the 
more magnificent of the two: so, undoubtedly, one miracle 
may surprise us more than another: though when we reason 
upon it, all are alike beyond our conception, and all are equally 
small, when compared with the infinite works of the Creator 
of the countless worlds which revolve in boundless space. 

As the miracle depends somewhat on the faith of the recip- 
ient, as well as on that of the worker, and as Jesus is declared 
to have been unable to do many mighty works in a place which 
he visited, because of the unbelief of the inhabitants, we 
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might indeed expect, that, when faith [became stronger, mira- 
cles would increase ; and accordingly we find, that even the 
shadow of Peter, and handkerchiefs which had touched Paul, 
were supposed by the multitudes to possess miraculous effica- 
cy. And yet, if we read the book of Acts, awe-struck as we 
are with the death of Ananias and Sapphira and the blinding 
of Elymas; and astonished by the outpouring of gifted 
tongues, we find nothing more sublime than the feeding 
of the thousands, and the stilling of the storm. The sick 
were healed, and the dead raised, both by Jesus and his 
apostles. 

On the whole, we are to estimate the importance of a work, 
not by its immediate display, but by its effects. In this point 
of view, we should lightly esteem the miracles so credulously 
ascribed to the saints, in the Romish Church. These believers 
professed to do greater works than Christ, by preaching to the 
fish of the sea, and feigning other marvels, which do not more 
affect our imaginations than our sense of the ludicrous. But 
even supposing these very astonishing transactions to be true, 
instead of false, we should call them mean, not great — 
worthless, not important — because the end attained was 
either inconsiderable, or injurious. 

So again with the miracles worked by Moses. They are 
much more astonishing than any recounted in the New Tes- 
tament. A river is turned into blood, a sea is sundered in 
the midst, and supernatural plagues, darkness, and destruc- 
tion, afflict the obdurate Egyptians : whilst the myriads of Is- 
rael are fed for years with heaven-sent manna, water from a 
rock quenches their thirst, and the sight of a brazen serpent 
removes their disease. Yet none of these things appear to 
me so truly great as the cure of the blind man, or the raising 
of Lazarus. 

As faith in the sufferer was needed to enable him to be- 
come the beneficiary of Christ’s miraculous power, so hardness 
of heart called forth more copious displays of miraculous ven- 
geance on the Egyptians: but fear is not so strong as love; 
and the mighty portents, wrought at the bidding of Moses, 
will not have so abiding an influence on the minds of men, as 
the gentle deeds of the holy Jesus. A man of the world, ad- 
opting the criterion we have just laid down, might think the 
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miracles of the Jewish lawgiver the greatest ; because they 
rescued a whole nation from bondage, of the most grievous 
kind, and established them before the eyes of the world, as a 
peculiar and divinely assisted people. Whilst those of Christ 
only attracted around him those who followed him with false 
hopes; and, with but few exceptions, forsook him and fled. 
But the glory of. Moses has not been increasing, but on the 
wane; whilst from small beginnings the religion of Jesus 
is spreading over the earth. John the Baptist, who did no 
miracle, was as great as any of the prophets who had preceded 
him: yet the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
he. Inward light, displaying itself in words of truth and 
deeds of love, is a more hallowed possession than a power to 
control the elements: and he who has faith, so that he can 
remove mountains, is nothing, if he has not charity, which is 
the bond of perfectness. 

The reflections which these truths suggest are various and 
important. 

And first, let me briefly allude to the feebleness of the ar- 
gument (which indeed might appear too weak to be combated, 
were it not that it clings unbroken around the minds of some, 
whilst more ambitious reasonings have fallen beneath the 
strokes of truth) that Christ must be God, since he did such 
wonderful works: because, if so, the apostles must be greater 
than God, because Christ himself says that they should do 
greater works —a conclusion manifestly absurd. Nor again 
let it be maintained, that the apostles worked their miracles 
in the name of Christ, whilst he performed them by his own 
unaided authority. On the contrary Jesus declares, that, if he 
had come in his own name, many more would have received 
him; but he songht not his own glory, but the glory of Him 
who sent him. Nicodemus acknowledged him as a teacher 
sent from God, because no one could do those miracles unless 
God were with him: and he himself declares that he could do 
nothing of himself, but as the Father gave him commandment. 

I remark, in the second place, that the performance of great 
deeds is not the surest criterion ofa great man. The believers 
in Jesus were to do greater works than he did ; yet the disciple 
is not above his lord. ‘The greatness of the work may depend 
on circumstances; our greatness of soul, by God’s blessing, 
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depends on ourselves: and it matters little, either as regards 
our own usefulness or man’s happiness, whether we do great 
things, or enable others to do them. Indeed as true humility 
is one of the rarest virtues, it indicates a nobler magnanimity 
to be content to labor beneath the surface, digging those 
foundations upon which others are to build: and as, when 
cities have been besieged, some have willingly submitted to 
become as it were steps, on which their comrades might mount 
into the breach ; so we may most imitate the self-denial of our 
Master, and shall prove that we are good soldiers of the captain 
of our salvation, by making ourselves of no account, and not 
pressing on to glorious and exciting conflict with the world: 
but, with all true courage, yet with generous lowliness, allow- 
ing others to use us as the instruments by which they shall 
rise on the scene of contest and victory. 

I now proceed to inquire, in what way Christ’s followers 
did greater works than he did himself. Whilst he was with 
them, they received authority from him to work miracles ; and 
it might be supposed that they would be most vigorous in their 
struggles with evil, when they had him before them as the 
high example of every virtue, and their leader, counsellor, and. 
friend. Yet experience shows us that it is spiritual influence 
which is of the highest efficacy ; and this may really be ex- 
erted most powerfully, when he from whom it sprung is taken 
from us: just as the seeds are more likely to grow up and 
flourish, when the tree from which they fell is cut down, and 
the light and air and rain can visit them freely, and they have 
room to shoot forth and expand in uneclipsed luxuriance. 
And, when Jesus was gone, the apostles gathered their scatter- 
ed thoughts, and found within them a truer image of Christ 
and of duty. It is not then difficult to understand how they 
should do greater works after our Lord’s death than they 
had done before: but more than this, they did greater works 
than Jesus himself. What purpose were his stupendous mira- 
cles to answer, save that of turning men from darkness to 
light, and from the power of sin unto God. He did not 
come into the world to work miracles, but to save sinners: 
This was the end, to which the other was but the means, 
This end the apostles were permitted to attain to a much 
fuller extent than their Master. During our Lord’s ministry 
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the minds even of his devoted adherents could not be with- 
drawn from the expectation of temporal splendor: and he did 
not venture to proclaim his messiahship publicly, because he 
knew that with the worldly notions of the people he could 
not do so without danger of tumult, and the error of a false 
faith might be as injurious as that of unbelief. But when he 
had been dead and was alive again, the apostles boldly de- 
clared that the Jesus, whom the Jews had crucified, was Lord 
and Christ. The multitudes no longer were perplexed by dis- 
courses, which were in some cases purposely intended to wean 
them from a blind adherence. Now the good news of the 
kingdom was proclaimed plainly, and without proverbs; and 
they believed that he whom their eyes had seen, and their 
ears heard, was indecd the Christ the son of the living God. 
Many things conspired to this result. The disciples were no 
longer preaching they knew not what. The clearness of their 
minds showed itself in the decisive energy of their words. 
Their faith was now no mere a tissue of contradictions. There 
were no sayings, the purport of which they could not under- 
stand, yet feared to ask. They no longer were perplexed 
with the apparent inconsistency of a lowly man of sorrows 
being the Redeemer of Israel ; for Jesus was at the right hand 
of God exalted. Their preaching was more plain in one res- 
pect than that of their Master. Never man spake like that 
man; but his audience were often rather thinking of what 
he was, or what he would do, than of what he said; and in- 
_ deed as it was not his main object to proselytize, he spoke to 
them in parables. But nothing is covered but what it shall be 
revealed : neither hid, but it shall be known. And the truth 
the apostles heard in secret, that they published openly. They 
preached that men must believe, if they would be saved ; and 
the resurrection and exaltation of Christ showed them what to 
believe. The multitudes saw with astonishment those Gali- 
leans, who had dispersed in terror at the apprehension of their 
Lord, speaking with uncommon courage, and plainly acting 
out their conviction — that they should obey God rather than 
men. Their faith in Christ was strengthened by the miracles 
which the apostles worked in his name, and they could not 
but believe in Ais authority, whose very memory aud influence 
had such marvellous efficacy. After Jesus had promised the 
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believers that they should do greater works than himself, he 
adds, ‘‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name that will I do, 
that the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask 
anything in my name, I will do it.” As the Father had sent 
him, even so sent he them. Jesus came to show us the 
Father, it was the duty of the apostles to show us Jesus. 
They dérived their authority mediately through Christ, not 
immediately from God. Jesus had administered to them mi- 
raculous power when on earth, he would still do the same 
when in heaven: and all that they did would bear testimony, 
not to their own divine commission, but to his. And yet in 
that day they were to ask him nothing, but whatever they 
should ask the Father in his name, he would do it. So soli- 
citous does he seem to be, to warn his friends from the idola- 
trous practices of their successors, that, although they had per- 
sonaliy known him, and he was to convey these gifts to them, 
they were not to ask him, but God, who would authorize him 
to comply with their request: so, anxious was he that the 
Father might be glorified in the son, and that his followers 
should strive rather to be his brethren and imitators than his 
worshippers. ; 
The apostles did greater works than Jesus, not only by in- 
creasing the number of his adherents, but by laying the foun- 
dation of a church which should stand for ever. Jesus wrote 
no discourses, but the Evangelists have influenced more, a 
million-fold, by their blessed narratives than ever hung on the 
lips of their Master: and the apostles by their letters have im- 
parted light as to faith and practice to myriads, who else might 
have been benighted in the gloom of tradition or of ignorance. 
~ The promise of Christ was not confined to the apostles. 
Many (because these did greater works than Christ) have in 
fact committed an absurdity, which in words is so glaring that 
it only needs to be mentioned to be denonuced. I stated that, 
if works proved greatness, they would not so much prove 
Christ to be God, as the apostles to be greater than Christ: 
and such indeed many appear virtually to have esteemed them, 
though they would not own it, and have made more of being 
the successors of the, apostles, than of being the foliowers 
of Jesus. Were this the place for it, it would be easy to show, 
that the true successors of the apostles are those who imbibe 
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their spirit, copy their example, abide by their precepts, and 
imitate their life: that the wealthy priests of powerful estab- 
lishments are no genuine descendants from those who were 
rich in faith, and poor in substance: and that, if they were, 
they would not claim any authority on that account; because 
one of the greatest of the apostles declares, that he had no do- 
minion over the faith of his converts, but was a helper of their 
joy ; and St. Peter warns those elders who should feed the 
flock of God, and take the bishoprick or oversight thereof, that 
they were to be ensamples, and not lords over the heritage. 
But it is not at all necessary to go into this question ; because 
our Lord says that he shall do the greater works —not whoso 
is an apostle, or an evangelist, or a primitive Christian, or a 
father of the church, or a pope, or a priest, or a successor of 
apostles, but — whoso believeth in me: and therefore you 
and I, brethren, are invited to be fellow workers with Christ, 
and, if possible, even to surpass him in the abundance of our 
works; and it may be in our power to do this, because : — 
Other men have labored, and we are entered into their la- 
bors : and it is easier for us to reap an abundant harvest, when 
we have good ground for our crop, than to gather it, as our 
Lord had to, from the wayside and from thorns. That object 
which his miracles were designed to work has in great measure 
been accomplished ; and so far from our needing supernatural 
power, to persuade men to avow themselves Christians, we 
rather require it to show them that they often deceive them- 
selves in supposing that they are such: so dearly do they 
cling to the name asa title of honor, whilst their hearts are 
going after covetousness. Yet, with all the lukewarmness 
and insincerity which exists, we have a plentiful harvest be- 
fore us. More sick are tended in our hospitals, through that 
feeling of brotherly love which Jesus awakened, than ever 
erowded around him in his ministry: and the voice of those 
who appeal to the great principles of his religion, in behalf of 
the destitute, the ignorant, the drunkard, and the slave, is no 
longer the voice of one crying in the wilderness, for it finds an 
echo in many a living heart. The ordinary workings of the 
divine spirit are more efficacious than its former supernatural 
displays: just as the Israelites enjoyed a richer abundance in 
the land of promise, than in the wilderness: though there God 
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spread their table, and filled their cup, by the extraordinary 
gifts of his bounty. 

The spirit of Christianity is all powerful, and that spirit is 
daily being developed more and more. The leaven is leaven- 
ing the mass. We are gaining more distinct views of duty, and 
-greater ardor to carry them out. We do not want miraculous 
power. It isa great blessing to hear, “ Behold thou art made 
whole,” but a greater to be assured, “Thy sins are forgiven 
thee.” Over bodily disease we gain a doubtful victory, though 
even here Christian prudence is doing great works and will do 
greater; but the diseases of the soul we can go forth and 
conquer, with that might which is given us from above. 

Brethren, when I read what believers may do, I ask myself 
three questions: —“‘ Do I, do you, fulfil these promises? If 
we do not, since Christ’s word abides sure, and all things are 
possible to such as believe, can we be counted believers? 
and, if we are not believers, in what condition are we?” 
These are questions which it behoves us all very seriously to 
consider, and not to shelter ourselves under one another’s 
imperfections: knowing that with God multitude does not 
cause safety, but rather invites judgment. I believe that there 
is not one of us but what might do much more, if his faith 
was greater, if he was Christ’s follower, and stood fast in the 
liberty wherewith he has made us free ; instead of being bound 
by custom, fettered by sloth, and disabled by sin. God give 
us a clear understanding on this momentous subject. I long 
for the day of revelation, when we shall all be true be- 
lievers, doing great works; not putting our hand to the 
plough and turning back—not timorously shrinking from 
difficulties, which faith, that mountain-mover, will soon dispel 
— not loving our present ease, nor man’s approbation ; — but 
truly anxious, and therefore able, to do much for God’s glory, 
man’s welfare, and our own salvation! There are ostensible 
works, and there are secret works: and so that we faithfully 
fulfil the duties of our station, setting a good example, not of 
selfish virtue, (if I may couple such words, ) but of disinterest- 
ed, self-sacrificing goodness, our light will shine before men 
more than we are aware of, and God will cherish the flame. We 
shall be like Jesus, fitting others to carry out the plans we have 
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devised, and to work in the holy spirit we have fostered, and 
our influence, if not our hands, will be active in God’s 
service. 

Others shall increase, but we shall not decrease. We drink 
from the wells of salvation which our forefathers dug, but we 
do not cause a drought in them: we will open new fountains 
for our fellow laborers, they shall quench their thirst, but the 
waters shall not fail. I seem to hear the mild remonstrance 
of Jesus-— “I have left you a promise, why fall short of it? 
I have bequeathed you powers, why not use them? You 
have a work before you, why not execute it!” If Jesus is 
dear to us, if God is hallowed by us, if heaven is the object 
of our longing, let us, in right earnest, commence far greater 
works than we have yet attempted. Let us first cleanse our 
hearts, and heal ourselves of our secret sores; then let us go 
forth, take the first work of benevolence which Providence 
offers to us, and apply to it with all our heart, and soul, and 
mind, and strength! Let us love the world less, and God more ; 
and even if we do not see the fruit of our toil, nothing is 
covered but what shall be revealed ; and, when we enter our 
rest, our works shall follow us. Let us kneel down in earnest 
prayer, and ask in the name of Christ, who has gone to his 
Father and our Father, that his God and our God may enable 
us to work like our great master, and to share his glory. 





Or Rev. Mr. Livermore’s Prize Treatise on the Mexican 
War, the Puritan Recorder says, “This Review is more 
scorching than any that our armies ever got while in Mexico 
from the reviewing officers there. It abounds, perhaps supera- 
bounds, in documentary matter, but is written with a life and 
courage which would have carried the author, had he been a 
man-of-war, far in advance of the common rank and file, when 
the charge was to be made, or the breach to be stormed. Mr. 
L. demonstrates the iniquitous origin of the war, which began 
in a determination to extend the area of liberty by forcing sla- 
very into countries that were free !”’ 





WINTER-CHEER. 





WINTER-CHEER. 


Now Earth lies dumb and dead —the ground 
In Winter’s icy chains is bound. 

No more in all the woods is heard 

The carol of a summer-bird ; 

No more the liquid, joyous note 

Wells out from many a tuneful throat. 
No more the gladsome rivulets run 
Sparkling and singing in the sun. 

The music of the grove is o’er, 

And silent is the lonely shore — 

Yet glad and grateful, full and free, 
Gushes my song, O God! to Thee. 

My heart with Thee no winter knows — 
There, in Thy smile, a summer glows, 
All dumb and dead around ? oh no! 

I heard just now the cheering crow 

Of morning's faithful bird, whose clear 
And ringing note, through all the year 
Bids every slumbering soul awake 

And in the joy of God partake. 

All dumb and dead around? But see 
Yon sparkling ocean glad and free; 
Unnumbered voices mingle there ; 

And see the blue and sparkling air! 
Oh, hath it not a smile and voice, 

That bids thy heart in God rejoice ? 

All is not dumb and dead, my soul! 
Like living things the billows roll — 
The morning air, a living thing, 

Brings health and gladness on its wing ; 
The sun looks forth, as with the glance 
Of God’s benignant countenance ; 

Not death this winter-beauty call! 

For life ~— God’s life is over all! 
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WHAT WE OUGHT TO BE DOING AT THE WEST. 


Tuere are in the Western States many hundred societies 
of the denomination called “Christian” as yet unprovided 
with Sunday schools, and unable in many cases to purchase 
the necessary materials for efficient and successful Sunday 
school instruction. They prefer owr manuals and library 
books: they cannot comfortably or conscientiously use those 
of the self-styled Orthodox. In some cases to my knowledge 
they do use them: and their excuse, sad in itself and reproach- 
ful to us, is that the American S. 8S. Union books are afforded 
gratuitously or nearly so— while ours come at a price that 
seems very high to them; and is high considering what a 
nothing it costs to manufacture books now-a-days. A vast 
sea of margin, a pearly-white paper, a gilt-figured cover seem 
no atonement to them for a grievous tax: they buy a book 
not to look at, but to use: it is not ornaments they want, but 
tools for the mind’s work. And no real workman cares to 
have his spade silver-handled or his ploughshare tipped with 
gold. 

Now, by a small bounty offered in Sunday school books, 
say ten dollars’ worth, we might tempt a hundred schools into 
existence, save ten thousand children from growing up in utter 
neglect of religion, and confer the blessing of a Christianized 
youth upon the most exposed portions of our land. The offer 
might run thus, that every newly-formed Sunday school west 
of the Alleghanies, among “ Christian” societies, shall be enti- 
tled after this date to receive a small library of carefully 
selected books for the young, to the amount of ten dollars. 
Nor would I stop here: this is but a temporary expedient, 
and we have too long trusted to this make-shift policy. As 
soon as possible some Association, the Sunday School Socie- 
ty, or the Unitarian Association, should issue a manual like 
Rev. G. W. Hosmer’s “ Progressive Exercises,” in a sufficient- 
ly large number to allow of being sold at half a dime each. 
A Sunday school, then, of one hundred members, would be at 
only five dollars expense for the first essential in its apparatus. 
It may be answered that no manual is really needed except 
VOL. VII. 11* 
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the Bible: I answer first, that Bibles are not plenty in many 
parts of the West, and an additional amount would have to be 
furnished at once: and, secondly, that with their imperfect 
opportunity of preparation, it is not to be expected that West- 
ern Sunday school teachers can go on well without text books ; 
and last, that. whatever the “‘can’’ may be, the will is want- 
ing, as experience shows almost uniformly through the West- 
ern States. The cost of getting out a large edition of some 
popular Question-book, in compact and durable form, bound 
as strongly as the S. S. Union books, from stereotype plates, 
in good-sized type, would not be so much as the expense of a 
single year’s music in some of our city churches: and would 
result in a more permanent blessing to the world than many a 
scheme of boastful philanthropy. 

Second, the sums, amounting, in the course of time, to 
thousands of dollars, which have been as good as wasted, upon 
small, decaying, isolated, spiritless places, I would have con- 
centrated in vigorous effort at rapidly-growing and central 
points like Detroit and Mobile. It is strange — the utter lack 
of policy which has marked our course in the choice of mis- 
sionary fields. The only place thought of as a Unitarian 
post for a long time in Connecticut was a retired, stationary, 
uninfluential and unenterprising spot, where excellent people 
assuredly live, but where the best preacher we have could 
hardly build up a self-sustaining society in half an age. Had 
we men to spare and were every large town in the State like 
New Haven provided with our ministry, it would thus have 
been in the regular order of business to nurse the feebler chil- 
dren of the family. But to let go the large community for 
the sake of the small, to desert the increasing and spend our 
strength upon. the decaying place, to deny our views to the 
active, energetic, educated people and concentrate them upon 
a perfect Sleepy Hollow, is a notable error, and one we have 
greatly sinned and suffered in. Great is one’s surprise in visit- 
ing a newly-opened preaching-place like Tremont, to find that 
while live towns like Pittsburg and Wheeling have been 
passed over in our efforts, a remote, sequestered, stationary lit- 
tle hamlet, separated from any town of note by the worst 
of roads, and possessing no imaginable capacity of growth, 
presenting too very few of those evil habits which move an 
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earnest spirit to seize upon the weapons of spiritual warfare 
and cast himself into the fight, should receive a whole minis- 
ter’s thought and labor. 

It will be objected that where there are souls to be saved a 
pastor ought to be content to work: and, that these few good 
people just as much deserve preaching as the thousands of 
Cleaveland or Milwaukie. But, this is nothing to the purpose. 
Nobody thinks of denying that a dozen people are worth 
preaching to when you can get no more: but, to exchange 
the thousand for the dozen is actual sin: it is putting one’s 
candle under a bushel: it is burying nearly all the entrusted 
talent in the earth: it is dwarfing a preacher’s own powers: 
it is circumscribing our religion : it is abandoning the tempted, 
feverish, perplexed crowd for a little Goshen, withdrawn from 
the worst dangers and severest temptations of the American 
city. 

Taking the experience of twenty years into account, and 
confessing the dishonorable lack of preachers for the West, 
every fair mind will admit that (while we have just about half 
enongh men for the great and growing places demanding our 
word) it is not quite exercising “‘ the wisdom of serpents ” to 
prefer Geneva to Detroit, Tremont to Milwaukie, Rockford to 
Cleaveland, Hillsborough to Richmond, and so on to the end 
of the chapter. Though this absurdity can hardly compare 
with that which consumes half of our missionary effort in 
New England upon villages so small as hardly to be found in 
any map, and so obscure that a sect confined to such localities 
would never be known to have had any being. If it were 
possible to speak freely without starting a hornet’s nest, we 
would show up the remarkable blunders which have wasted 
so much energy hitherto among all denominations. They 
have been forced upon us partly by the modesty of some ex- 
cellent brethren, who seem to like these valleys of Humility 
for their fields of labor — partly by the partiality of influential 
laymen and ministers born in these quiet Nazareths — and 
partly by an honest shame at abandoning an old church which 
has decayed with the decay of all around it. 

These remarks upon preferring the rich soil to the poor one 
in our choice of a vineyard have a wide signification. Not 
every’ Western village is increasing, and some are likely to 
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diminish for years to come. Where no manufacture or com- 
merce is found, not even a saw-mill or canal-depot, half an 
eye can see that the support of worship may prove burdensome, 
that every institution will drag, that professional men are likely 
to be an unmerchantable drug, that encouragements to minis- 
terial effort will be as few as possible— simply because the 
place is running down. This thought has less force in West- 
ern communities than Eastern, because in those parts the farm- 
ing population is constantly increasing and the villages depen- 
dent upon it cannot decline so much as where the neighbor- 
hood of the church is itself becoming more and more thin: as 
in some parts even of Western New York. 

On no account would we have any brother withdrawn from 
his present position: we have none too many such examples 
of generous sacrifice : every such patient cross-bearer moves us 
all somewhat to self-denial. But, looking to the future, for 
our own encouragement as well as the greater good of the 
country at large, who can help seeing that one thousand dol- 
lars even spent in two years in buildmg up a self-sustaining 
society at Detroit would be a better investment than one 
thousand dollars expended in ten years at Topsham, resulting 
only in the call for continued support from abroad for all time 
to come: and that the missionary would act on more minds, 
with constantly increasing force and the certainty of kindred 
societies springing up in the vicinity. 

The third thing which we are called upon to do at this mo- 
ment is to circulate Dr. Channing’s Works along the great 
routes by a systematic, resolute, business-like effort. At pre- 
sent there are numbers of clergymen and others disposing of a 
few sets in a quiet way, far removed from the great marts 
of business. Rev. Messrs. Conant at Geneva, Snow at Rock- 
ford, Huntington at Milwaukie and Nicholson at Joliet are 
specimens of constant laborers in this excellent field. But, 
many of the busy, wealthy towns most easy of access and 
most certain to appreciate the superior literature we furnish, 
are entirely unsupplied. ‘To reach them it is necessary to in- 
cur some expense, and to run some hazard. It requires the 
investment of capital: first of all, its entrustment to untried 
agents, the hazards of transportation, and the chances of no 
sale at last, owing to the inefficiency of the persons employed, 
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and their incapacity for this kind of work. As some people 
have too highly-raised hopes of success in selling our books, 
and others will not allow for any reasonable drawbacks and 
losses, it may be as well to state that in six months’ time an 
agent acquainted with the book business in a Western city 
of forty thousand inhabitants had sold one set of the ‘“‘ Works” 
—at a cost of six dollars. Such was the expense of the whole 
box “ by express,” according to his orders. Some explanation 
of the ill success in this case is afforded by the fact, that, 
there was no Unitarian society within hundreds of miles, nor 
either a philanthropic or literary spirit at work in the place, 
to make a taste or create a demand for such writings. 

At Cleaveland the experiment was nearly as unproductive 
as in this more Western town, and from similar causes. Re- 
peat the same result in many places, and who could escape 
the conviction that Providence had not opened the door for us 
as yet to enter the field of effort ? 

Instead of being discouraged by such experiences, which 
the other denominations have felt as well as we, we should be 
directed by them to the wisest use of our means and instru- 
mentalities. There are a few men, and but a few, who have 
a special gift for this department of effort: they should be set 
apart for it as their consecrated calling: they should be kept 
in it as their Heaven-ordained work. Their aid should be 
welcomed eagerly as a special blessing ; their hands cheerfully 
sustained at a plough which few know how to drive through 
the rich, heavy furrow. 

Our young theological students should feel privileged by 
being enabled thus to discharge some of the expenses of their 
ministerial education, recruit their exhausted health, enlarge 
their knowledge of that human nature of which many are so 
wofully ignorant, and render a vast, permanent service to our 


common Christianity. 
Then, every distant society of Liberal Christians should 


consider itself pledged to this general education of the land 
in Liberal Christianity, and spend not the occasional thought 
of asingle mind, but the combined wisdom and force of all 
its living members in extending and establishing, in confirm- 
ing and deepening the faith which it holds dear. 

But the grand work before us is to do systematically along 
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the Great Lakes and endless rivers of the West what has been 
done so faithfully through a few States like Ohio — present 
our literature to all intelligent families at the lowest price, 
and at their own doors. Travelling agents must be commis- 
sioned, generously paid and permanently sustained in this 
most necessary labor; or it can never be done. Few book- 
sellers can be found to take sufficient interest in the enterprise, 
and press the sale of what pays a poor profit, rather than books 
which yield a generous return. Not one family in a thousand 
will know that a small library like the whole writings of Dr. 
Channing can be purchased for the day’s labor of a first-rate 
mechanic unless the fact is reiterated in their own ears —un- 
less they handle the books and find them pressed upon their 
acceptance. 





SPEAK OUT THY THOUGHT. 


Speak out thy thought, my brother! 

Nor, swimming with the tide, — 
The earnest feelings of thy heart 

With traitorous cunning hide. 

Oh act not thou the coward’s part ; 
What though the world should frown, 

And base and sycophantic crowds 
Should seek to crush thee down? 
Speak out thy true and earnest thought, 

Though all men may deride thee ! 
Speak bravely forth thy honest thought, 

Whatever may betide thee! 


Speak out thy thought! though lions 
Roar in thy fearful path; 
And fiercely dart around thy head 
The shafts of human wrath ; 
Though persecution, rage and hate 
Pursue thee unto death, 
And in the dungeon’s fatal gloom 
Is spent'thy latest breath. 
Still speak thy thought, thy earnest thought, 
Though all men may deride thee ! 
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Speak bravely forth thy honest thought, 
Whatever may betide thee! 


Speak out thy thought! though humble 
That little thought may be; 

And none of all the multitude 
Dare listen now to thee. 

What though the great and wise of earth 
May turn away their face, 

And doom thee, helpless and alone, 
To penury and disgrace, 

Speak out thy thought, thy earnest thought, 
Though all men may deride thee! 

Speak bravely forth thy honest thought, 
Whatever may betide thee. 


Speak out that thought,so humble, 
And in the coming years, 

That little thought, now mighty grown, 
Shall ring in all men’s ears ; 

And to its truth, the wise and great 
Shall reverent homage pay, 

And countless multitudes shall own 
And bless its glorious sway. 

Then speak thy thought, thy earnest thought, 
Though all men may deride thee! 
Speak bravely forth thy honest thought, 

Whatever may betide thee! 


For thought, though humble, can subdue 
And change the solid world; 

While by its magic, mightiest kings 
Down from their thrones are hurled. 

Old wrongs and ancient lies, o’erturned, 
Are trampled in the earth. 

And Freedom, Truth and Heaven rejoice 
When a noble thought has birth. 

Then speak thy thought, thy earnest thought, 
Though all men may deride thee! 

Speak bravely forth thy honest thought, 
Whatever may betide thee! 
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AUTUMN LEAVES. 


BY MRS. C. W. H. DALL. 


Eve. “T accept 
For me and for my daughters this high part 
Which lowly shall be counted” —— 
“ Worthy endurance of permitted pain; 
While on my longest patience there shalt wait 


Death’s speechless angel,” 
E. B. Barrett's Drama of Exile. 


Ir was the clear but chilly hour of nightfall, on an October 
evening, and wrapped in a thick shawl the wife of a country 
minister paced with eager and agitated footsteps the low piaz- 
za in front of the Parsonage. ‘To her right, the red sun went 
down in glory, hanging his bed with many-colored clouds, and 
leaving bright witnesses to his immortality, quivering like frag- 
metitary stars in the very zenith. ‘To the left, lay a swampy 
hollow. Behind a wood of dark pines, and half-hidden by the 
rolling surface of the soil, was a clump of trees of different 
kinds, that had donned their autumn garb somewhat earlier 
than their neighbors. As she paused fora moment to look at 
them she almost fancied that a group of gigantic antediluvian 
ferns, changed by some strange chemical process to the 
brightest crimson, purple and yellow, with here and there a 
streak of emerald, had been suddenly pressed against the flat 
side of the opposite hill. Her countenance lost its anxious 
look, as she continued to gaze, and every line of it relaxed 
into a tearful sympathy with nature. 

“‘T well remember,” she said sighing to herself, ‘‘ how ter- 
rible a thought to me, in my childhood, was the thought of 
death. Even now it sends a chill through my veins; but 
this annual story of decay, which the bright foliage tells, only 
impels my blood witha more vigorous and joyful force. Well 
was I rebuked yesterday, when, saying to my little boy, ac- 
eording to the mythology of my own nursery, that ‘Jack 
Frost had been kissing the leaves,’ he raised his head, and 
looking sadly at me, through his large blue eyes, said, ‘ No, 
mamma, it is God who has been painting them.’ Well was | 
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rebuked. Children that we are, untutored savages in taste, 
we see in this accumulation of rainbow tints, in the gorgeous 
shows of this hour vanishing with the light, unmistakeable 
evidences of our Lord’s presence, but we see him not in the 
calm grey of morning, we suspect him not in the sober russet 
of the later season. Oh Father! is there no voice which can 
reach our worn-out hearts, and wake them to thy constant 
presence ? 

When I was a child, I thought it was the touch of the frost, 
which chilling the life-blood in the veins of the tender leaves 
gave them such raiment as the dying dolphin is said to wear. 
Now I know that story to be only a nursery fiction, and I see 
that crimson and purple and yellow hues throng obedient to 
the laws of God, as the consequence of a chemical change in 
the sap, a part of the process of life and not of death. I see 
in this, a beautiful type of spiritual growth. Like the rich 
colors of autumn are the graceful deeds, the loving words, the 
acts of Christian mercy, which have consecrated in my heart 
the last hours of some, departed to the Father. No touch of 
death, no reflection of glory from the bright world they were 
about to enter, gave this richness and fruitfulness to their last 
hours: it was rather the result of the past, the consequence 
of a life. How I once shrank from the thought of death, and 
how gently have the leadings of Providence conquered this 
shrinking, as, year after year, I have seemed chosen to sit by 
the death-bed. First, in my early youth, came the calm de- 
parture of my little brother to brighten forever the aspect of 
the last hour. For whole days, his beautiful frame had been 
tossed and hurled, upon his bed of pain, as if disease had taken 
the likeness of a fiend, and held him in its furious grasp. For 
hours, his shrill cries had driven playing children from the 
neighboring court. Then the death-angel touched his fevered 
frame. All painful convulsions ceased. Gently and more 
gently came the parting breath until a sweet but permanent 
smile, assured us that the spirit had left its last lovely impress 
on the clay, and was gone home to God. And last? Oh 
how different from this was the struggle which I witnessed 
but one short week ago! 

Returning from a funeral service in our little church, we 
wound through a long and dreary lane leading to an obscure 
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dwelling, half sunk in the damp hill-side —the chosen home, 
one would think, of fever. Upon the large family that called 
its lowly roof their own, a painful necessity had early laid its 
hand. The oldest daughter had been lying for several weeks 
very ill. A bunch of bright-colored leaves was the last thing 
she recognized in life. She held them in her hot hand, till 
they grew black and crisp with fever, till she knew no longer 
the faces of her friends. She had grown upto labor. Day 
after day she had dragged her weary frame to a neighboring 
factory. Night after night she had laid down her aching 
head, and cried, ‘Oh God! is there no rest?’ No! there 
was none on earth. Her last spoken words were uttered in 
the madness of delirium to the sister who pressed her cheek 
as she retired for the night. “ Come with me, come with me,” 
she murmured with the bright confidence of one already risen. 
‘* Come where we shall work no more.’’ Now she lay in the 
heavy stupor of death. As our carriage drew up before the 
door, we saw at each half open window the form of some one 
who had loved her, bent, and struggling with his grief. Never 
shall I forget the aspect of that death-bed. Wealth came not 
there, to soften with its ministries; taste came not there to 
shroud its horrors. No consciousness in the departing sent 
the radiance of a heavenly trust quivering like a sunbeam, 
through the still air of the room; but there sat tender affec- 
tion, braving the hideousness of the last change, looking on 
the face of the dying with eyes undimmed, doing and suffering 
to the last. The house had no blinds and the windows were 
wide open, the full light of day streaming into the uncarpeted 
room, where the pine bedstead, scantily covered, and a single 
chair, were the only furniture. On the bedstead, as we en- 
tered, lay the sufferer, a girl of eighteen summers. Every 
breath she drew brought up the lower jaw with a sudden 
shock and a heavy noise like that of wearied machinery, and 
her swollen and purple hands grasped the coverlet as if impel- 
led by the torture she endured. In a neighboring room we 
heard the heavy footsteps of father, brother and lover. From 
the lips of the last broke every now and then a bitter wail. 
I stood gazing on the dying. A few shortened breathings 
and all was over. From the ghastliness of the destroyer’s 
touch, we turned to comfort and pray with the afflicted. 
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Oh God! how my brain swam that night. Is the good time 
never coming when idling and overworking shall alike cease ? 
Shall thy children never press the cool forest leaves to their 
lips, save in the fever of their death-hour? Shall they smell 
no flowers, hear no music of birds, save such as they dream 
of in their last delirium ?” 

As she pondered thus, the color in her cheek grew bright- 
er and her tears gathered and fell. Anxiously as she had 
been awaiting her husband’s approach, she did not hear his 
step, till he gazed into her saddened face. Then smiling 
faintly, she said, “Our aged friend is dying. She desires to 
have the sacrament administered in her chamber. I feared 
that you might be too late.” 

The minister was pale and weary, for he had come several 
miles on foot, but he turned cheerfully, and without entering 
the house, went in search of a neighbor’s horse. 

While he was gone, his wife uncovered the light repast 
provided for him, and took down from the closet a small 
communion service of pure white porcelain. Connected with 
its little history were many buried hopes, and she had much 
to do to keep back her tears as she arranged the bread and 
wine. To many a scene of past suffering and death, did it 
recall her heavy laden thoughts. Sacred as the memory of a 
dead child, was that of the distant service to which it had 
been consecrated. Her reverie had hardly taken shape, how- 
ever, before her husband returned, and pausing only for a cup 
of cold water, started afresh on his errand of love. 

After a tedious ride of several miles, at the slow pace of a 
superannuated farm horse, they reached the retired dwelling 
of their friend. Seeing by the countenances of those about 
them, that she was yet alive, they entered the sick room with 
light hearts, for full of mercy and good works as the life of the 
sufferer had been, they had nothing to ask of Heaven for 
her, save a tranquil passage to her spirit home. The pastor’s 
wife took her station by the nurse, who held the cold hand 
of the departing in her own. The sick woman was too feeble 
to bear the presence of numbers, and the clergyman stood 
between the small room in which she lay and an anti-room 
where were assembled such members of the family and the 
church, as anxious hearts had drawn together. 
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Through a long and painful illness the dying woman had 
preserved a loving and cheerful spirit, reminding those about 
her of the fragrant herbs we, careless, trample under foot in 
summer, scarce knowing they are sweet till they are dead. 
Always thoughtful of others, and forgetful of herself, trustful 
as a child, and sympathizing with the wrongs and sufferings 
of humanity to the last, her meek spirit poured out fragrance 
on the air of her sick room, as hidden violets sometimes seem 
to fill the firmament with their perfume. 

As the service began, and the promises of Christ were 
read to her, her eye kindled with the light of the sacred 
Word. Qn account of an unmitigated nausea, it had been 
thought best not to offer her the elements ; but when the bread 
was offered to those nearest her, she put forth her trembling 
hand, and cried with an earnestness not to be withstood — 
‘‘One crumb, one little crumb.” Her fingers closed on the 
morsel, and carried it, faltering, to her lips. Instantly, a 
shudder ran through her whole frame. Never before had 
those present, though well versed in varieties of suffering, en- 
countered a struggle between the body and the will, like that 
which now went on before their eyes. 'The whole frame of 
the sick woman shook with suppressed agony, the cold dew 
started to her forehead, and life seemed almost to forsake the 
hand extended towards her nurse, as she struggled pertina- 
ciously to retain the crumb upon her lips. Scarce knowing 
what she did, her faithful attendant bent over the bed, and 
clasping the sufferer’s hands in hers, strove to impart her 
whole store of life and strength. Almost audibly she prayed 
that the effort might avail, that this last gratification might 
not be refused to the dying. Never had she struggled for 
another, as she struggled that night, but her prayer was an- 
swered. Little by little the shuddering subsided, and when, 
after a considerable interval, the wine-cup was offered at the 
bedside, the sufferer had strength to say, ‘‘ God grant that I 
taste it in the spirit.” 

Reared in the bosom of the ancient Puritan church, the 
warmest associations of the departing one clung to an old 
Calvinistic hymn, from which, throughout her sickness, she 
had derived much comfort. With the singing of this, the 
service concluded, and tranquillity gradually revisited her 
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; frame. When her pastor left her, she lay calm as an infant, 
: while strong men wept around her, to think of what she had 
so courageously endured. 

Her* last words to the pastor’s wife recognized the beauty 
of the distant woods and brought back the lady’s thoughts 
to the successive scenes of suffering which the gay landscape, 
strangely enough, had summoned like the shifting scenes of a 
panorama to her view. 





CHRISTIAN SUBMISSION. 


Perrect resignation to the will of the Father, not in abject 
fear, or of inexorable necessity, but, as it were, of our own 
free choice ;— in what other way can we so surely gain that 
peace of mind, which all crave, but comparatively few attain? 
We set our hearts on some outward object, which, if gained, 
we fondly imagine will bring true happiness in its train. For 
this we strive. To this we sometimes sacrifice not only our 
bodily ease, but our peace of conscience, the discharge of our 
duties to man and God. Or, if the coveted treasure be one 
which our own exertions are powerless to secure, and we can 
only wait fill Providence shall grant it to our wishes, having 
established it in our minds that it must necessarily be a rich 
blessing, the one thing needful, without which all our other 
joys are incomplete, our unsatisfied longings give us no re- 
pose. This one boon unbestowed, like the reverence of Mor- 
decai at the king’s gate, all the honors and pleasures of life 
are neutralized. But the desired object eludes our grasp ; or, 
if it be obtained, fails to bring the expected happiness. ‘“ He 
gives us our desire, but sends leanness into our souls ;” and 
we learn by sad experience that 


“The mind is its own place, and of itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven ;” 














that the restless craving sprang from the want not of outward 

good, but of the elements of peace and contentment within. 
ff this spirit of insubordination to the appointments of Hea- 

ven be our bane in the more important affairs of life, it is no 
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less so to its petty details and daily trial. He, who goes 
forth in the strength of his own unrestrained, selfish will, to 
meet the rough encounters and little annoyances of every day 
life, is vulnerable in a thousand points: disappointed here, 
wounded there; alike liable to receive and give offence. 
Life is to him a continued warfare, in which defeat is almost 
certain. How grievously does the burden weigh, when we 
bear it against our will! When once this will is subdued, 
the victory is gained. Who does not know the peace and 
strength that follow the resolve to receive with filial submis- 
sion all the allotments of the Father, whether they come 
visibly from His hand, or, what is far more trying, through 
the medium of our fellow-men? 'Then does the burden be- 
come light. Then comes the conflict between the world 
without and the spirit within. Nor is there any thing of 
weakness in this perfect merging of the individual will in the 
Divine. We need not float in apathy on the tide of circum- 
stances. We may still labor for those outward things which 
seem worthy of our éfforts: for God requires our co-operation 
before He bestows many of the good things of life. But our 
highest aspirations, our most assured strivings will be for those 
great objects, which, even if but partially attained here, must 
bring abundant blessings. Where shall we look for holy 
strength, and “the victory that overcomes the world,” but to 
him, whose will was wholly one with that of the Father? 
How majestic was he even through his submission! How 
much of his divine power lay in this! In view of his ap- 
proaching fearful trial, there are times when for a moment 
what was human in him seems to gain the ascendancy over 
the higher nature. His undoubting trust passes under a mo- 
mentary cloud. ‘Now is my soul troubled, and what shall 
I say? Father, save me from this hour?” It is but the 
questioning of a moment, and his pure soul instantly ex- 
claims, “Father, glorify thy name!” His separate will is 
again absorbed into the Divine will. We feel that he has tri- 
umphed. Self is forgotten. Through the agonies of the 
cross he is ready to glorify, not himself, but the Father. 
What an impersonation is this of total seif-surrender! body 
and spirit offered on the altar of filial obedience! How god- 
like is he in this moment of returning power! It scarcely 
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seems a miracle that the heavens are opened, and the Almighty 
speaks in an audible voice to His holiest child. 

“Father, glorify thy name!” How blessed is he, the 
spirit of whose life is in unison with this prayer! Even 
through his lowest prostration before the Infinite Disposer 
of events, he has risen to a height of glory, to those pure 
upper regions of surpassing peace, which have never been 
reached by the seeker after earthly good alone. He is indeed 
dead to the world, with all its vexations and vanities, and his 
“life is hid with Christ in God.” ; 

We have seen how mighty is this full and humble submis- 
sion of our own will to that of God in securing peace within, 
and defending us against vexations from without. There is 
still another respect, in which it is of no less value; that is, in 
the clear light which it throws upon the path of duty. Perhaps 
there is no other thing which stands so often in the way 
of a clear perception of our duty, as the want of a complete 
surrender of our interests and ourselves to God. We would. 
fain do what is right, but can duty require the sacrifice of those 
things, which are most precious to our souls? Must we risk 
our reputation with the world, and, what is worse, the good 
opinion of our friends, those nearest and dearest, by pursuing 
a course which they disapprove? We are under weighty ob- 
ligations to them, and will it not seem to them base ingrati- 
tude to set at nought their judgment, and say by our actions, 
if not by our words, that their own conduct is other than it 
should be? Thus we reason with ourselves, and conscience 
is warped and blinded, and the true word is smothered, and 
the heroic deed unperformed. The strife to reconcile the 
service of God with the service of the world makes us a prey 
to continual unrest. How shall those abide by the true and 
the right, who place the praise of man in competition with the 
praise of God? Or how shall those even who conscientiously 
intend to serve God in the general tenor of their lives, find 
aud pursue at all times that course which is acceptable to 
Him, if in any one particular they have failed to subject 
themselves to His perfect laws? While any inclination is al- 
lowed to oppose itself to the Divine authority, while any dar- 
ling object of desire shares the homage which should be 
God’s alone, there is always danger that the voice of con- 
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science will be prevented or hushed, and the path of duty ob- 
scured. As in the hours of his greatest agony, the peculiar 
Son of God found strength through full submission, so he 
sometimes seems to ascribe the clearness of his judgment and 
his unerring certainty of perfect rectitude to the same source. 
“My judgment is just, because I seek not mine own will, but 
the will of the Father, who hath sent me.” “He that seek- 
eth His glory that sent him, the same is true, and no un- 
righteousness is in him.” 

“Father, glorify thy name!” Such be the spirit of our 
prayers, the language of our lives! Resigning our whole be- 
ing into His hands, abiding steadfastly by the right, and leav- 
ing events to His guidance, let us seek to glorify Him, whose 
most glorious name is love, and who is best honored by a 
life of love to God and man. M. W. 


Cuarity anp Uniry.— It is true, that if we were to take 
only the more liberal and charitable expressions of even those 
bigoted polemical writers whose hot controversies have agita- 
ted the Church and embittered the hearts of believers, we 
should find that in their better moments and more calm and 
Christian moods, they have let fall such beautiful and touch- 
ing testimonials to the sacredness of toleration and love as 
effectually condemn and put to shame all the rancorous out- 
pourings of their prejudice and spleen. 


Narrow minds can see no other way by which the whole 
Church can become a united Brotherhood, than by the triumph 
of their own sect, and the absorption of all others into it. 
How vain this hope is might appear, it would seem, from the 
fact that so many sects are confidently indulging it at the 
same time ! 


Rieur action does, it is true, depend greatly on right doc- 
trine ; but right doctrine does not depend on an exclusive and 
prejudiced advocacy, nor is it promoted thereby. 
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MARTIN GAY — EDWARD EVERETT’S NOTICE. 


[No report has been made to the public of the remarks of Mr. Everett, 
at a late meeting of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College, in me- 
morial of Dr. Martin Gay. At the solicitation of a gentleman who was a 
companion of Dr, Gay’s scientific studies, and a friend of his heart, the author 
has kindly prepared and yielded them for publication. To this gentleman 
we feel under great obligations for allowing us the privilege of enrich- 
ing our pages with a just and beautiful eulogy paid by one man of genius 
and learning to another, and thus bearing our own indirect testimony to a 
deceased friend, whose virtues we love to remember, and whose pure, unosten- 
tatious life was in a fitting and instructive harmony with his clear and careful 
mind.] 


May it please your Excellency : 

I feel unwilling to take my seat, without a brief allu- 
sion to the melancholy event which has deprived the Commit- 
tee on the Scientific School of one of its most valued mem- 
bers, since the report which I hold in my hand was adopted. 
The name of Dr. Martin Gay stands second upon the list of 
the Committee. The meeting at which this report was con- 
sidered and adopted was held at, Dr. Gay’s house in this city 
on the 29th of December last, and on that day fortnight he 
was no more. Of all the members of the Committee he was 
I presume the youngest ; and he appeared at that time to be 
in the enjoyment of excellent health. He was descended from 
a stock distinguished for longevity. His venerable grand- 
father, Dr. Ebenezer Gay, was for sixty-nine years a settled 
minister of the Gospel at Hingham, the longest ministry 
perhaps known in the history of the New England churches. 
But notwithstanding all these circumstances, which might 
have warranted the expectation that our lamented friend would 
be spared to a good old age, it has been so ordered that he, — 
the youngest of our number, —should be first taken. 

Usage would not warrant me, Sir, in taking up much of 
your time or in dwelling upon Dr. Gay’s character on an 
occasion like this; and I speak in the hearing of those who 
need no information from me on this subject. I wish only to 
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do justice to my own feelings. Dr. Gay as a physician en- 
joyed an enviable reputation in a respectable circle of practice, 
and he was very frequently summoned as a witness in court 
on questions of medical jurisprudence. Asa man of science 
he had made large attainments in more than one department. 
I formed my first acquaintance with him as a Lecturer on 
Chemistry ; and thought him remarkably clear and intelligible 
in his manner of presenting scientific truth to a popular audi- 
ence. His experiments were performed with great neatness 
and skill. He had cultivated Mineralogy with more than 
common ardor for a professional man. He appeared to me 
to have a peculiar tact of nice observation ; and his collections 
in this department -struck me, from cursory examination, as 
highly instructive and well arranged. 

But it was the personal qualities of Dr. Gay, in which the 
great interest of his character consisted. ‘There was some- 
thing remarkably gentle and winning in his manners; an air 
of sterling honesty and good faith surrounded him like the 
natural atmosphere. My own personal intercourse with him 
was not intimate; now that he is gone, I feel how much I 
should have gained had it been more so. On a few occasions 
on which we were brought together, within the last few 
years, I learned to know him as a sound, reliable person ; filled 
with useful knowledge ; of a highly cultivated understanding 
and refined taste; moved by generous impulses, and swayed 
in all things by the law of duty. 

The death of such a man is a heavy calamity. I feel that 
our Committee, and the Board of Overseers have sustained a 
real privation; and that the public at large has reason to 
lament his decease as a loss to the community. It is not the 
practice on occasions of this kind to submit any formal resolu- 
tions to this Board, but thus much I have ventured to say in 
justice to myself and my colleagues of the Committee and to 
the honored memory of a thoroughly good man. 
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OrpinaTion aT Kennesunx, Me. — Mr. Joshua A. Swan was ordained as 
Pastor of the First Congregational Society in Kennebunk, Me., on Wednes- 
day, February 6, 1850. The following is the order of services: — Introducto- 
ry Prayer, by Rev. Mr. Longfellow of Fall River, Mass.; Reading of the 
Scriptures by Rev. Mr. Woodbury of Concord, N.H.; Sermon, by Rev. Mr. 
Hall of Dorchester, Mass.; Ordaining Prayer, by Rev. Dr. Nichols of Port- 
land, Me.; Charge, by Rev. Mr. Nichols of Saco, Me.; Right Hand of Fel- 
lowship, by Rev. Mr. Appleton of Danvers, Mass.; Concluding Prayer, by 
Rev. Mr. Hodges of Cambridge, Mass.; Benediction, by the Pastor.— Two 
original Hymns, one by the Pastor, and the other by a lady of the Society, 
were sung with pleasing effect. 

The subject of the Sermon, from John vii. 17, was as follows: “ Moral 
and religious truth cannot be adequately known through the intellect alone. 
The true Christian faith must have its resting place in the heart.” The 
preacher gave a very impressive illustration of that faith which finds a res- 
ponse ever living, ever active, in the intuitions and aspirations of the soul. 


Socrety ror THE Revier or Acep anv Destiture Cierermen. — It is 
gratifying to hear on all sides, what encouraging prospects are opening on this 
gracious enterprise. Parishes and individuals are pouring their bounty into 
its treasury. 


Harnvarp Cortees.—,Rev. William P. Lunt, Rev. George E. Ellis, and 
Hon. George S. Hillard, have been recently chosen to fill vacancies, in the 
Board of Overseers of the University at Cambridge, occasioned by the re- 
signation of Rev. Dr. Parkman, the death of Rev. Dr. Pierce, and the removal 
of Hon. George Bancroft from the State. 


Irems. — Unitarian preaching has been commenced in Wheeling, Va., by 
Rev. Dr. Burnap of Baltimore. — Rev. Dr. Furness of Philadelphia is employ- 
ed in the preparation of a work, the subject of which is the Life of Christ. 
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Conrerence Meetine.— The first of the contemplated series of Union 
Conference Meetings was held, according to notice, at the Vestry of Rev. Mr. 
Gray’s Church, on Wednesday evening, February 13, and was a very success- 
ful beginning. The large vestry was completely filled by an attentive and 
deeply interested audience. A serious and devout spirit pervaded the assem- 
bly. The remarks made by the different speakers were in perfect harmony 
with each other, —all earnest, direct, practical, addressed alike to the reason, 
the conscience and the affections, calculated to arouse and quicken all] these 
elements of man’s nature in the work of religious improvement. Should the 
succeeding meetings correspond in character with this, we cannot doubt that 
good seed will be sown, that will ultimately bring forth abundant fruit— 
Christian Register. 





Pusuications. — The Seventeenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, is a document of great thoroughness 
and care, as usual, and of even more than usual interest. 

One of the best of the multiplying charitable institutions in Boston is an 
association for the relief of Aged and Indigent Females, incorporated last 
Spring, and organized more recently. The Report, which we recommend to 
all persons interested in such a charity, is just published by Damrell & Moore. 
Hon. Henry B. Rogers is the efficient President, Thomas Tarbell, Treasurer, 
and F. R. Woodward, Clerk. 

V. B. Palmer’s Business-Men’s Almanac for the year 1850, containing 
sixty-four crowded pages, is a museum of literary and commercial curiosities. 

James French, 78 Washington Street, publishes the Massachusetts State 
Record for 1850, a work, edited by Nahum Capen, a master of Statistics, which 
ought to lie on the table of every man, whether of business or the professions. 
If such sources of accurate information were more consulted, many a blunder, 
and many an apology, would be spared, and many an argument would get 
double power from the support of an authenticated fact. Mr. French also 
keeps everything in the department of stationery. 

Rev. Mr. Livermore’s Prize Review of the Mexicap War has received such 
uniform and unqualified encomiums from all the journals of all denominations, 
that our praise, cordial as it mist be, comes too late. The book will take an 
honored place in the standard literature of Peace. 

The “Literary Remains of Dr. W. B. O. Peabody,” is a volume of too rare 
merit, and has too sacred a connection with the fresh grief for the loss of one 
of our most saintly teachers and guides, to be dismissed with this cursory 
notice. We hope to give amore careful review of its‘contents. Meantime, 
let all who revere the author’s name go and purchase it, and they will confer 
more benefits than they may themselves know. It is at B. H. Greene’s, 





